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that writing is^ the primary context in which one learnerto ^ 
and that such thinlcing can ^e generalized to, all other ^ 
disciplines-. LinguiJiS^^y ask whether literacj has-^any 
effect on mental functioning^.lr literacy is defined as the abirity 
to recor4 what can be spoken, decode what is writ-ten, and avaluate 
what is written, the tnird criterion separates basic literacy frDm 
higher literacy- The phylogenatic hypothesis Oft the effects of 
literacy asks' what civili-zing effects literacy ^h^s on people in ^ ' 
general, 'and th'a Dn.toganet'ic approach asks how an individual's 
cognitive functions altar upon beccming literate. Some^ studies . , 
iiadicata that schooled literacy has a positive effect on thinking 
abilities, but t#sts with literate people with no schocling inaicate 
that ffletalinguistic skills may not spontaneously emerge from learning 
to write. Where collage English is concerned, teachers assume that 
because literacy in principle allows higher skills ox language 
evaluation, ix autoffiatically entails^such skills* Until teachers can 
distinguish tihose cognitive skills literacy may fliake possible from 
thosa which it necessarily entails, 'thl^y cannot aetermine how much, of 

ler education is bound up in learning to write, and how much 
involves skills of a different sort* (HTH) 
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;She frbblem 



iHi#er ^dueatipn has; of^latej bemoaned the purported decl 



studettts*' 




EKLC 



^ hbility to writa' the English language , Cdlleges acroaa the land have begun courses 
"Bbnehead Ikglish" , and students may spend as much time in wtltlng 4ab as Ho . 
tl^ . .ehfentlsti^ lab 4 • . '-^ " ' " 

^ ' !^ ' ' ■ ■ \ ^ ^ ' ^ -^ 

f . ' Why' the sudden concern with writing abilities? Sceptics argwe that nothings 
& " * has happened J that ''back to basics" ntovements appear in academii wi^th the - 

^ regularity o^f^ year locust* Pundits in the liberal arts claim that a r^al. 

decline is upon us, ^abd they caution us that writing provides' the foundation for a 
liberal arts , education ^ sloppy writing bespeaks sloppy 'thinking. This latter day 

. ■ ^ > . >v . L ■ : , ^ / ' , ^ " . ^ I / 

' version of 19th century faculty psychology p^esumeSj' first, that writing isthe 
primary -conteKt In which one learns to "think" and second,^ that once "thinking" is 
\\ ^ ^eviloped in the context of literacy^ it can be generallEed to other realms of . 
acadenila from philosophy to physics. ' ^ 

^What does this have to do .with linguistics? /' ' # 

, ■ As linguists^ we study^ among other^ thingsV the relationship between language 

and thought. Though most of our efforts. have focused on poasible linkages between 
speech and cognitive actlvitys we may^ also ask whether literacy abilltie^ have any 
p effect upon general mental functioning, \ ^ ^ V • 

There is a burgeoning literature on the possible Impact of literacy on human 
though t-. Grandiose claims have been ^ut forth, gtenerallzatlons^ emerge on the basis/ 
of isolated historical instances, and ^testable hypotheses are few and fiaij between, 
iftet I sUggest that if such conjectures can be clearly articulated^ they might help 
us evaluate con temporary mutt erings in acadeinia that poor writing ablMt)^ sure 
sign of stunted mental growth-, V ' / ^ ^ '/^^^"^^ 

Before considering the benefltsl of literacy and, evaluating tntem in light of _ 
educated middle class America^ we will need working definitions of "literacy" and 
"thinking"* We will define "literacy" as 

(1) ^he ability to. recordvln writing anything one is capable of saying . 

(2) the ability to decode the equivalent of what one has written 
and . ■ ' ^ . ■ ■ / . ■ ^ ^ V , . ■ ' " . j:' ^ ^ \ 

(3) the ability to create; "new" language in a durable medium* J ^ 
It Is this third criterion /which T take to separate "basic" literacy (i,e* .the ' , 
ability to read and write)/ from the higher lltetacy,^ ' ^ ' \^ 

^ As we look at the iMerature^on literac^^we see "thinking" identified with a 
host of different ablllti=es - the ability .to make taxonomies; to construct or 
^\raluate an argument; ^o talk about language; to be creative, ^For purposes of % * 

■■' ' . ■ " ' ^ -i ' ^ ^ 

o . r . , 




tW;$ dlscasWioh^;we Wiliiltnclude ill of whenA^e 'talk about •'thinking" 

n, Hypbtheses about thejEfiects of Literacy upon thinking 

Broadiy .speaklng,' two genre of hypdthesea have been ^propoaed about 'the , ■ 

• ■ - . ' ■ , . ^ ■ . = ' ^ ' * ^ , ^ .■ ' ' 2- ' ' ■ ^^^^^ ^- ^ '^'^ • . 

effects of literacy upon human thought. The first aTe phylogenfetlc or hisCdrlcal • 

in character! what civilizing effects does literacy have upon people in generdl, or 

how have developments In literacy at a particular time altered the subsequent course 

of human hi^tbry? The 'other approach is ontogenetic i when a giVen Individual . 

becomes lltSrate,g how does his or .her^ cognitive functioning alter? Unfortunately ^ 

historical arguments have tended to become confused with synchronic arguments 

(ScrJJ?ner aid Colev 1978)^ To avoid false universalization, we will need to deter- 

mlne,whi^h^historlcal arguments .have bearing on contemporary times, .and which 

ontogenetic data have bearing on the development^ of the higher litejfady a^iong adults , 

■ ' ' ' . ■ i« ' ' ■ • . ■ ' 

Phylogenetic Hypotheg^ ' ' ^ ' . ^ 

The intellectual roots of the phylogenetic hypothesis can be found in the - 
^ \ r ' ' ' " ■ , ■ ' ■ ^ ■ ^ 3 • ■ 

writings of Durkheim 019150 , Lr^-aruhl (1966) , and Lmri-^ Strauss (1966), To'over» 

simplify the argument, one '^m^istinguish between "primitive" thought and 

"domesticated" thought among peoples of the world. Primitive thought is concrete , 

pythlcal, and not logical, Doraestldated thought is capable of abstraction, 

historical understanding, and logic. While such a dichotomy is clearly too rigid 

(e^g. Evans-'Pritchard proved that the^Aiande of the Sudan have highly logical belief 

systems; western man is often Illogical land mythical see Goody and Watt 1968s43), 



•Jack poody and Ian Wstt (1968r43-44) ha^^ suggested that the traditional distinction 
\betwefen primitive and civilized thinking may actually 'be a dichotomy between non-- 
literate aid iiterate societies. v ^ j 

- / What does literacy do for a' people? According to Goody and Wat ^ it enables 
tihem I ' - , 

(1) to con|sttuct formal definitions of words in language (Since words 
, can be used when the referents to>^hich they are applied are not 



^sicaily present, words acquire meanings of their own which are 
ndt^ context-'dependent) . ; 
^(2) to sieparate the past f rom^ the present^ (Recorded history*'*^n no 

longer be manipula-ted and "rewritten" as can oral traddt^on,) 
(3) to be oritical of a cultural tradition (Once a cultural tradition 
is written -down, one can see^ Inconslsjtencies which were not 
evident in verbal transmission.) = ^ < 

' Eric- Havelock (1$€35^1973, 1976, 1976-77) has argued that many of these effects 



.1 



-pf ilteiracy flr^t energed in a'specific context i the development of the^ Greek alpha- 



,6et arpurfd 750 B,C* 



3. 



Onca Greeks added g^^bols for vowels to the Phoenician %cript 



(1) it bi came possible to reprisent^speech' unambiguously (because there* 
■ \ ' . was i written sytiibol for every sound in' ^eech*, unlike tb© earlier 

'syllsibic systems of Mesopotamia or the vbwelless system -of the 
Semitic, languages)' ' ^ 

(2) it became posilble for a large numbfer of 'people to become literate 
(since the script was easy to learn and easy to decipher) * . 



^Hore^ Importantly s 



* (3) peoplr were able to break out of conventional modes of" thinking and 
to develop new* ideas ■ 



This lag t point 



needs eKplanation/ A strpng oral tradition centered around 



^SomBT-B Iliad and Odyssey ddminated Creek culture from sometime around 1000 B.C; down 

ito classical Athens (5th c B,C,)* The epics were perpetuated thrjough ^oral recitation* 

'^t being written down until at least 750 or 700 B.C, We know from the work of 

^Iman Parry (1930, 1932) and Albert Lord (1960)- that the pomposlpion ^ and 

/fememberlng of lengthy poems such as these is -possible through use of fi>rmulaicSs ' 

that is s stylized J repea^table ways for representing information.- Initially the new * 

fireek alphabet was used to write down earlier formula^ic oral compositions (e.g. ^the 
■-. . - * • ' ..^ . \ / ' * ■ 

Iliad ).. Later, however J it recorded what eontemlporary people said - and what they 

were Chinking about. Hence, qlaims Havelock, the' development of Greek and post Greek 

sclencia and philosophy, / ^ ^ 

'The last step in this argumeilt is empirically and logically unwarranted. . . 

. ~ ' . v.. •■' « ' 

*M6re justifiable is liavelock^s general argument that objectifying our thoughts in a 
form that allows them to be contemplated and scrutlniEed by ourselves and by others 
fosters creativity* If science is the making o% conjectures whichs upon eKamipation, 
|We then decide either to retain or reject (Poppers 1963), then writing aids us in the 
practice of scientific thinking. *• * . ^ / . . 

David , Olson (1977) /develops the phylogenetic argument along more itrictly 
liA^uis tic lines. Much like- Goody ^and Watt * s argument tWt flterac)^ enables ui to 
define words separately from the contexts in. which they are .used, Olson distinguishes 
between "utterance *mejaning;' (i,e, meaning ^htfch is clear only from the context in 

made) and "text meaning" (meaning which' is intelligible without 
The development of literacy (and text meaning) allows . greater 



which an' utterance is 



reference to contex^) 

clarity of thinking by making the writer more aware of ' the logical structure of hi 
language * 



IT might global pTenouncemenM abbu^ the effects of ^ literacy on thinking' ^ 
^O'witli contemporary people le^r^lng to write? The question can be asked • 
types of pppulatlorisi first i peoplS^ecorplng literate In cultures which \ ' 
m Jai^ely or. wholly non-Hterate (e.g. Africa); and second, children learning 
to T-f^ad ^nd write where literacy Is the norm (e.g. the U,S^.) . Today we only have , 
fjm© to discuss the first group, * ^ . ' ' 

Jerome Brun^ and Patricia Greenfield (e,g. Greenfield 1972) have investigated 
rrtes-cultural "differences in Cognitive development. Comparing three populations 
ofi Wolof children in Senegal (unsehboledi schooled but. living in the bufhi schooled 
and* living in urban Dakar) , Greenfield^vConcludes that 1 

cognitive develQpment ^B measured by (non-wrlttpn) catego^rigation t^ki, : Childjren 
were asked to |rbup items together an^ then Co explain the basis of theit grouping; 
the schooled children out-parfonned jme uiischdoled, non-llterate children, Greenfield 
argues that these cognitive effects reflect Improved general mental capacity,- 
Literacy leads to the daveloppent^ of "wr^jten" (as opposed to "oral") . speech, 
' ParaXleling Olson ■ a distinction between utterance meaning and t^xt -nieanlngi "oral 
speech" is tilghly^^ontext bound, while "written speech" allows the speaker^ to make 
cogent refererice to things not present* * 

On the face of things, these and^o.ther: formally executed psycholbgical studies . 
suggest that literacy does h^e positive effect upon our ability to ^think. The . , 
historical jiypotheses of Goody and Wattj Havelock, and plson would seem to have found 
empirical validation,. . ' ^ ^ 

But the story is not cqjnplete. - ' ^ , * , 

Sylvia Scribner and Michael *6ole Ce*g. 1978) pblnt up a methadoioglcal prroblem 
.with earlier cross-cultural studiisr 'the confla.tion of schobllng and Mteracy,' 
Might Greenfield " s^ results refleet^^e effects of formal schooling on'cognltive 
bfehavior ^rather ^than the effects of literacy per se ?, ^Tbe Vai of Liberia pres.Bnt an 
ideal context for probing this hypothesis , in that they have developed and per^ 
petuated an Indigenous script outside of the context of formal' schodllng. Therefore^ 

It is possible to be .sure of stiidying the effects b-f literacy (and not schooling) on 

■ - , ^ '■ ' - ^ ' . . ' . . _ ^- ■ 

QOgnltion by comparing non-=schooled literate"' and non^scH'ooled non--llterate Vai f 

adults, , .* , ^ 

Scribner and Cole's experiments yield seemingly contradictory results^ ' On some 

t^skB the llt^jrate Vai .showed iuperiot performance, while on others ^^J^lCerapy made ■ 

little difference. For example,' on sorting and verbal -reasoning tasks of the t^pe 

Greenfield did with the Wolof, literacy had little ef feet* upon performance* Good^ 

scores cbrrelated only witli amount of schooling. In experiments designed to test 

metalinguistic skills (e.g-, ability to separate an object from its n^me, reasoning 



from syllos Isms defi words) / again ^h^re wai no. improved perfprmarice ainong| ■ * 
Vai 1 iterates. However ,,,'^1^ tests, utilizing those context^ in whi^;;Vai lit^rabbs 
actually 4iie writlngy lliterates outdisitartced their non-literate coui^terparts^ / /The 
most commeh use of the Vai script is In letter wtiittogf Whfch entails cpinmunicpting 
a hieaaage Ito an Interlocutor who is not preaent. When subjects were asked to/ 
explain ajgame (without the gatne being present) to a naive listener s ^o^ to dlttat'e 

the same Inforttiatlon in a letter to an absent interlocutor.^ the litet%te Vai ^sur-^^ ^. 

[ ' ■ • ' . ' ^ ^ ' ^ . - ^ ^ ■ ^^'J ' ' - 

passed their non-^lite^ate ti^lbesiTien, . ^ ' . 

^ ' . r~ """" : ' ' :y / ■ . . ^- . ^ . .- .'X:^' : - . ■ 

^ ^ it lis therefore misleading, to speak bf literacy as having some gineral meittal 
effects 0n people such as "abstract thinking^ or "logical operations*" (Scribner and-^ 
Cole, 1978:451). Rathe^r, what literacy entails is a set of specific skills which 
might l^ter*^ be generailzed to related contexts - *such as explalninlg the ruj.es of a 4 
game without ^the game being present. Schooling teaches anbther set of skills; some - 
of which interrelate with ilteracy . skillsi Thus, for example, nnitalinguls tic skills 
may need to be explicitly ta^ht^ We cannot assume^hey will, spontaneously ^emerge 
from children's learning to record speech onvpapar. We ^ust determine what, else we 
are teaching when we teach children to be^ literate. It is fruitless to expect that 
all attributes of*^ thought wi'fh which one migHt associate literacy will necessarily 
surface each time a person merely Iparns to 'read and wrl^e./ 

III. The Higher Li^lCaracy - . > • . ' , ' , ' ^ < , 

Which brings us to the^ issue with which we began: thB 'writing abil^leiS of; 
contemporajry collegeT-educated adults* \ ' ' ^ ^ ^ 

American college students fall between the phylogenetlc or oncogenetic stools*" 
They are not' comparable to the Greeki or! Africans who are developing literacy for the 
first time, nor to Anierican six year olds learntAg to read and write within a milleu 
of- literacy. Returning to our original' definltfon of literacy , college students can 
redo I'd and decode the equivalent of ^speech. But' can they create *-new" language in a 
durable medium?;- It is here that* cognitive effects of literacy cojne into play in 
^hlgher education* ^ " - ' ' 

^ ^ We have seen that literacy (perh^s'*coupled with .sclidollng, . perhaps coupleH'with 
unspecified social forces) h^s been credited with having a number of mental effects*^^ 
'^aken together, theie can be viewed as^means of distfancing laniuage from onepelfr^ 

1* * separation of lang^uage fr om context ' ] , . 

The first level of linguistic distancing through literacy enables the ijrtter 
to separate language from the context" in which it is used, enabling htm, /in 
turn, to determine his contextual closeness or distance ffom his reader.. 



ERIC - ^ ^ 



.1 ■ 



, (Aa Olson and Grefnfield jpplnt out r thtBe skiils mi^Rifest themselves. In ' 

2* the ability to talk about lanRUage , ' ' 

The next level of litigtjistlc 'diatancing through literacy etvables the 

writer (or; speaker) to use Janguage to !talk about language = to distinguish- 
' ^ ' ' * i ■■ ' ^ ^ V \ . . . ■. ' ■ - ■ . r '> 

between 'thtng and names to tglk about grammatlcAlity, to define. words, ate, 

^ ■ ■ . ' ^ ^ > ■ < ' ' ■ . ^ ' 

3.\ the ability to iy^aluatej^ne ' s own use of. languages ' ^ 

The finals - and' most, difficult level of lingudstlc distancing through 



literacy 'enables the writer to organize , evaluates and generate informatipn 
This entails ^ . f ^ \ 



\ . a. the abllity^d make taxoho^es ' - ^ 

b. the ability tb evaluate an argument which has been made objective 
^ in prinjt (either one's owh br, someone felse's) 
. c* the potential for coming up with something new '\ ' 

V The experiments of Scribner\and Cole suggest that literacy creates a rudimentary 
separations^ language from con^dxt* Their experiments also indicate that formal 
schooling may be needed for learning to talk. about language* Outside of Greenfield's 
experiments, showing effects of schooling %nd literacy ori the most basic forms of 
taxonomy, we lack experimental evidence oh the role o^f literacy in evaluating our own 

use of language* * ^ 

■ ' . . ~' ■ " * 

If^ we leave' aside grannnar corrections and suggestions about style, it is for 
lack of this self-criticism that college teachers most fault ,their students'** 
writing. And yets 'Upon reflectifi^ns it seeifts we have' made a curious historical 
transference in our thinking: while historically literacy may have ;i ade possible 
this kdnd of evaluation of one's language, we have begun to assume that higher 
literacy necessarily entails sucty evaluative abilities. 

As educators J we might ask oiurselves three ^questions ^ . 

, 1. Do we need to traltt our'Studenta in the^se literaGy-=related skills? 
. (And if so," what kind of training should it be?) 

2, _^ Do students have any immediately relevant contexts in their own 

non^academlc experiences to which they can generalize this learning? 

3. Are there other forces which work against siich linguistic distancing? 
If we do not teach students how tp taxonomi^e or evaluate arguments , or to comrf up 
with new ideas* can we reasonably' expect that.bepau&e litetacy in principle allows \ 
such evaluatibn 'it will necessarlj^y appear? If students' non--academic (or post 
academic) lives have few contexts which parallel the writing of formal cempositions 
or term papers » should we believe* students will generalize whatever literacy skills 



we have taught theirf in formal contexts , to these structurally urtrelated cbntexta? 

If students take spoken' language' as their model for writing, and ^ntemporary speech 

is .riddled with cliches r%ight not tha con tempo tdry student's atteftipts^ to^ break the 
confines of tltiial^stlc thought resemble thoae of eplc-bqund 6th c Greec4* 
Until we learn to distinguish those Cognitive skills lltierady may ^ 
'make pbssible from those llteya^y necessarily entails, we cannot ^ 
determine how much of higher eduia^lon is bound up with ^earning to 'Wrl*te, and how 
much involves skills of a different sort* By attempting to undarstand the ^ 
linguistic and/ cognitive varlablesf the higher literacy , we may end up 

saving teac^Rs and students a great^deal of unnecessary pain. What ' 8 mpre^ we 
may put the talents of acadeMcally ,.i-ei^c-minded linguists to good use* 



i*V 'In odher societies/ the mearilng of "literacy"" Has beeiii even more restrictive.'. T 

In early modern Europe, one might be considered literate If one knew how to 
^ read but not how to write. In other cases^, knowing how to sigh one's name 
pfaced oiie among the- literate. The criterion that general literacy requires 
one to be able to create something new i-S written language is very recent. See 
Resnlck and Re snick (1977) . ■ 

2* It can be Argued that literacy has a profound effect upon social interaction: 

as well. Good^ and Watt (1963) suggest that literacy enables people 

' ' (a) to separate individual experience from activity pf the group \ 

^ (Individuals cart now^ record their personal exploits i^feelings , * _ 

^nd interpretations.) ; V 

^ (b) to break (dd^ln social stratification (Once writing is availmble 

, ^ V ■ ^ - . . \ : : ' . ' . 

'to the populace at larger. laws can be made public to alls and | 

V the average person can make use of writing for rtttining his j ; ^ 

personal affairs. In the process , argue Goody and Watt and 

David. Harvey ^1966), the development of political demodracy^ was 

' fostered in Sth century Athens = although see Hayelock (1976) for 

* : a contrary view. 1 

s . ■ . ! . ■ 

There is not time in the present discussion to deal with the social implications 
of: literacy. * ' 

\, 0 " ^ V ' ' ' * 

3. In. a ^somewhat different conteKt^ see also the work of Max Weber. 

4. Havelock (1963) 'argues that Plato's objection to the poets (ln\ the Republic ) 
,was that^ they perpetuated. the stylized thinking of oldj through the use of 

formulaicss and di 1 ir C allow new l?Jeas to be articulated throngh unresCricted 
. prose, * V \ i ' 

■■ ■ ■ ■ ■ '■' 

5. Harvey (1978)^ argues/ for example that Mesopotamia had earlier developed 
iijiportant ' new ideas without the benefit of alphabetic writings ,and that the 
Arabs and Chinese would m^ke important contributions to science despite non^ 

/ alphabetic scripts. 

6. ' The emphasis on =wrlt ten prose (in Greece) ... permitted the abstraction 



i 



Fobtrio t^s (dontlnued) ' ' : -2"' * 

' of logical-procedure that could serve as ttte ruldB ^for thlnldhg... 
xHe Greeks, tfilnking that they had discovered ,4 met4iod for determining 
objective truth, weyi in fa^ct, doing little more than detecting the^ ^ 
^ properties implicit in their native tongue Thelr^rulefe for mind were 
not rules for thinking but^ rather rules for 'using language conslsiently; 
the abstract properties of their category system were not true or ' 
unbiased d|escriptlons of reality but ' rather invariants in th^ structure 
of their language, ^Olson 1977-267) ' , 



This distinctions eo Greenfield argues, is equaily applicable to conteinporary' 
i^es tern society. Lower class children (and parents) in Che United States and. 
Engl^and use more context-bound spfech than do their middle-class counterparts * 

^Additional cross-cialt.ural evidence supports Greenfield's thesis'^ that literate 
speaTters do better on select cogniplve tasks than do their non-literate 
counterparts. Cole, Gay, and Gllck (1969) (cited by Greenf^ld 1972)^ compared 
,the abillteies of two Liberlan tribes, the Kpelle and the Val, tq communicat? 
information across a visual barrier. The Vai, who were literate in this case, 
were uniformly better coiranunlcators than the Kpelle, who were not, .AnQther 
study by Cole, Glick, and Sharp- (1971) founds th^t on a memory 'task, literate 
Kpelle remembered- more items than did non=llterate Kpelle, and literate Vai 
remembered more Items than did their nqn-literate tribal counterp^ts. 
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